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going to the very foundations of government, and
turning on the very principles that mark party differ-
ence. Lord Liverpool's Ministry, for instance, lasted for
fourteen years, with so important an issue as Catholic
emancipation left an open question. But notwith-
standing both coalitions and open questions, it remains
generally true that Cabinets are made from one
party.

Fourth, the Prime Minister is the keystone of the
Cabinet arch. Although in Cabinet all its members
stand on an equal footing, speak with equal voice,
and, on the rare occasions when a division is taken, are
counted on the fraternal principle of one man, one vote,
yet the head of the Cabinet is primus inter pares, and
occupies a position which, so long as it lasts, is one of
exceptional and peculiar authority. It is true that he is
in form chosen by the Crown, but in practice the choice
of the Crown is pretty strictly confined to the man who
is designated by the acclamation of a party majority.
If a party should chance to be divided or uncertain as
to its leader, then undoubtedly, the favour of the Crown
might suffice to turn the balance. There might be some
exaggeration in saying that the veto of the Crown on a
First Minister is virtually as dead as its veto on a bill;
still the Crown could hardly exercise any real power
either of selection or exclusion against the marked
wishes of the constituencies.

The Prime Minister, once appointed, chooses his own
colleagues, and assigns to them their respective offices,
It sometimes happens that, in the case of very important
colleagues, they are almost as effectually designated to
him by public opinion and parliamentary position, as he isubjects
